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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 

Nothing is more familiar, more commonplace, more a matter of 
course, in our political history than the transition from one Presi-' 
dential administration to another. Yet, not in spite of, but 
rather because of those very qualities, to the reflective mind 
nothing is more impressive or more significant of the soundness, 
the practicality and the permanence of republican institutions. 
Mr. Harding is the twenty-ninth President of the United States, 
He has entered upon the thirty-fourth Presidential term, and the 
one hundred and thirty-third year of the American Presidency. 
How many other countries in all the world at all comparable with 
this have had twenty-nine successive chiefs of state without a 
revolution? How many monarchies have had thirty-four suc- 
cessive reigns without a usurper, a pretender or an enforced 
change of dynasty? How many nations have had a hundred 
and thirty-two years of unchallenged constitutionality? This 
"young" nation has become one of the oldest in unchanged gov- 
ernment; this "experiment" has become one of the most perma- 
nent and impregnable fixtures in the world. This latest change of 
administration is the most notable of all, not alone because it is 
the latest and therefore makes the number greater than ever 
before, but still more because of its quality, or of its circum- 
stances. In all three respects, of personality, of party, and of 
civic policy, it presents the greatest contrast and involves the 
greatest change in all our history. Yet never was acquiescence 
more instant, more universal, or more complete. "It is," said 
De Tocqueville more than eighty-five years ago, "a regular state 
of things really founded upon the enlightened will of the people." 

The Allied Powers finally fixed the German indemnity at a 
mere minor fraction of the damage done and the losses sustained, 
and provided for its payment on the easiest of terms; so that, in 
emulation of Clive, they might well declare themselves to be 
astonished at their own moderation. Yet the characteristic 
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German whine is heard, and characteristic German hypocri^ i» 
practised in an effort to escape payment. OflBicial authorities 
confess Germany to be highly prosperous, probably more so than 
any other important coimtry of Europe. They report between 
eight and nine billion marks new capital invested — cash, fuUy 
paid — ^last year, with dividends of from ten to twenty per cent or 
more paid by leading industries. Yet the German Government 
pleads poverty and inability to do so much as to pay for the goods 
it stole during the war. In the face of such shameless effrontery 
it is gratifying to see the Allies presenting a united and resolute 
front and calling Marshal Foch into council as to the ways and 
means of compelling the impudent recalcitrant to yield. It 
would be a deplorable thing to have war resumed, even though it 
were on the eastern side of the Rhine. Yet it would be a still 
more ominous and mischievous thing to permit Germany to win 
her game of camouflage and bluff. But we have no notion that 
there will be a resumption of war, or any need of it. As we 
recall a certain historic incident. Colonel Crockett did not have 
actually to shoot at the coon in the tree. It came down. 

The occurrence of numerous cases of typhus fever, with a large 
proportion of deaths, in various places in this country gave cause 
for indignation rather than panic. There is indeed never cause 
for panic in such cases, for the indulgence of that mad passion 
would merely aggravate the trouble. But there was reason for 
hot wrath at the scandalous negligence or laxity of the Federal 
immigration service in letting dozens of typhus suspects, swarm- 
ing with the plague-conveying vermin, pass freely through the 
port gates and mingle with the population of our great cities, and 
in actually refusing to cooperate with the local health officials in 
delousing aliens and thus preventing the spread of the pestilence. 
This defiant disregard of the public health was maintained imtil 
we seemed to be on the verge of national disaster. Then the 
Immigration Bureau reversed its tactics and flew to the opposite 
extreme. A little time ago there was a clash between the Labor 
Department and the State Department, over the deporta- 
tion of a stowaway. Still more serious was this later dash be- 
tween the Immigration Bureau and the Public Health Service. 
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The practical disappearance of the London Athenaeum after 
ninety-three years of distinguished service may be said to mark 
an epoch ia journalism and literature. Only a little younger than 
the Examiner and the Literary Gazette, and contemporary with 
the Spectator, it easily ranked first, for many years, as an organ 
of serious literary criticism. Its decline and fall must raise the 
question of the status of such criticism in our day; and of the 
still more elaborate essays of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
Reviews. Would there be much popular demand now for such 
book reviews as those of Macaulay and Croker and Gifford and 
Lockhart and their colleagues? 

Secretary Hoover's recommendation of nation-wide coordina- 
tion of industries would not be easy of execution, but it would 
unquestionably be of the very greatest practical value. It calls 
attention to what is certainly one of the greatest of our economic 
needs, every step toward the fulfilment of which is to be regarded 
with encouragement and gratification. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Hoover says, that with proper coordination such a thing as over- 
production is impossible. If every farmer in the land were chiefly 
to grow red peppers, or if every shoe factory were to make noth- 
ing but dancing pumps, there would doubtless be great over-pro- 
duction of those useful articles, and a disastrous shortage of 
others. What is needed is that production shall be as accurately 
as possible proportioned to demand. For this to be done by 
government compulsion would be neither practicable nor desir- 
able. The Government could manifestly, however, greatly 
facilitate the doing of it with a suitable service of survey and 
report, leaving the practical application of the principle to indus- 
trialists themselves, who should be impelled to it by the most 
fundamental considerations of self-interest. 

In the death of Prince Peter Kropotkin the world was bereft of 
one of its too few men of real genius. As the physical geographer 
of the Asian Continent his services to science were unsurpassed 
by any other since Humboldt, while as a social and industrial 
economist he must rank as the foremost of his school, however 
much we may dissent from many of his principles. Perhaps the 
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best vindication of his politico-social career was found in its 
ending. Years ago he was proscribed and condemned to death 
because of his opposition to the despotism of the Czars, and he 
was regarded as a "Red" Radical and Anarchist. At the end he 
was proscribed and condemned to death because of his opposition 
to the still more detestable despotism of the Bolshevist usurpers, 
and was regarded as bourgeois and reactionary. Yet from first 
to last he never changed his principles. 

The election of Dr. Angell to the Presidency of Yale University 
is one of the most significant and auspicious events in higher 
education which has occurred in our time, whether regarded 
subjectively or objectively. Its real purport is epigrammatically 
expressed in the phrase which spontaneously arose on every side 
at announcement of the election, the Nationalization of Yale. 
Hitherto Yale has taken her Presidents from among her own men. 
Now she goes Outside their ranks and selects one who has never 
in any way been connected or associated with her. If that 
means increased nationalization of a imiversity which has long 
been one of the most liberal and most national in its spirit and 
scope, it obviously means no less the nationalization of American 
imiversity life and work in general. Years ago "freshwater 
college" was a term of contempt and reproach. Yet it is from 
such an institution that Yale gets her new head. Similarly the 
New England colleges were regarded as narrow and parochial; 
yet one of the most typical of them turns to Michigan for a Presi- 
dent. It is a welcome demonstration of the unity of spirit and of 
purpose which animates American scholarship regardless of 
location or tradition. 

Opposition to the proposed Federal Education law, which 
would develop the present Commissionership of Education into 
a Secretaryship in the Cabinet, seems to be chiefly based upon 
a mistaken groxmd, or upon quite groundless apprehensions. It 
is feared, we are told, that there would be discrimination against 
if not outright prohibition of church and private schools, and 
that all education would be secularized and made oflicial. The 
best answer to that is that no such inclination has been developed 
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by any Commissioner of Education, and that if it has not ap- 
peared in the Bureau, it would not be likely to appear in a 
Department of Education. Moreover, no such inclination has 
ever appeared in any State imder State control of the schools; 
save in Michigan, where the attempt has been conspicuous 
chiefly for the swift and overwhelming condemnation which it 
incurred. There may be valid objections, on other groimds, to a 
national Department of Education, though we caimot recall 
having heard them. On the other hand the appalling condition 
confronts us of widely prevalent and increasing illiteracy, not 
merely among immigrants and the negroes of the South, but also 
among native white men and women throughout the country. 
It may be problematic whether a Secretary of Education in the 
Cabinet could abate that ominous evil; but it must surely be 
conceded that if he could, we should by all means have him to do 
it. And it would be profitable and gratifying to have those who 
oppose such an arrangement suggest some other and more hope- 
ful method of dealing with what must be regarded as one of the 
greatest and most ominous of our national evils. 



